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subsisting between the acid, oxygene, and the two metals.
It is evident, that the oxygenation of the muriatic acid does not merely depend upon the quantity of oxygene contained in the calx; for one drachm of manganese, which has been exposed to a red heat, and parted with most of its pure air, will oxygenate the acid to a greater degree than an ounce of the calx obtained from boiling a solution of caustic alkali upon turbith mineral, which contains thirty times the quantity of oxygenous gas.
You have also declared that Dr. Priestley is mistaken, in saying that finery cinder will not acquire rust, and assert that it contracts rust sooner than common iron.
To determine this question, a quantity of the scales which the blacksmiths strike off from a red hot iron, reduced to an impalpable powder, were exposed to the action of the air more than twelve months, and were sprinkled with water several hundred times, were as free from rust as when first exposed.
The rust which finery cinder appears to contract is owing to iron-filings, with which it is frequently mixed. The pure scales never will acquire rust; for, when bar-iron is converted into finery cinder, it parts with the small quantity of coal it contained, and absorbs oxygene and water.
You have answered the Doctor, on this part of the controversy, by informing him, that inflammable air is a constituent part of other bodies besides water; that hydro-gene is retained, with greater force, by coal; that un-glazed earthen vessels absorb moisture; and, lastly, you tell him in what manner the experiment ought to have been performed, and declare that it is of no value, as reported in his experiments on different kinds of air.
I have repeated this famous experiment, and the result is exactly as stated by Dr. Priestley.
One ounce of the scales of iron, and the same quantity of charcoal, were separately exposed, in two covered cruci-
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